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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Earl King, Ernest Ramsay and 
Frank Conner are free men. The 
doors of San Quentin prison that 
closed on them in January, 1937, 
were opened last week by the Cali- 
fornia State Parole Board. 


Organized labor and dozens of 
civil rights, church and other pro- 
gressive groups were convinced that 
the “Ship Murder Case” was a 
frame-up of trade union leaders, that 
King, Ramsay and Conner were inno- 
cent. Their unremitting campaign 
convinced Governor Olson. 

Leo Huberman has told the story 
of King-Ramsay-Conner more than 
once in these pages. Week after 
week we have appealed to our read- 


ers to write or wire Governor Olson 
in their behalf. 


We are proud of the part U.S. 
WEEK and its readers have played 
in winning the freedom of these 
men. No other national paper has 
kept their story consistently before 
its readers and reminded them that 
“Another week has gone by, and 
King, Ramsay and Conner are still 
in jail.” 

That little box will no longer ap- 
pear in our pages. But the K-R-C 
Defense Committee is now asking 
for a full pardon—and we're going 
to remind you of that, until that, 
too, has been granted. 
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Youre Telling Us... 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Dear Editor: 


As President of the Delaware Coun- 
ty Industrial Union Council, Muncie, 
Ind., I wish to bring to the attention 
of U. S. WEEK that the CIO has just 
made one of the most outstanding 
contributions to National Defense 
Week in Indiana. 

The CIO furthered Civilian De- 
fense Week by sponsoring radio pro- 
grams on which representatives of 
the clergy, the A. F. of L., Chamber 
of Commerce. and CIO and represen- 
tative housewives and citizens pleaded 
for national unity, defense and indi- 
cated a growing realization that Hit- 
ler cannot be stopped with blurbs— 
only with bullets. 


Significant talks were given by 
Howard McCollum. president of Lo- 
cal 499, UAW-CIO, and Charles 
Booher, president of the Negro Civic 
Rights League. Mr. McCollum out- 
lined the technique of fascism, i.e., 
anti-semitism and domination of the 
labor movement “by the men who 
put Hitler into power.” 

Mr. Booher stressed the loyalty of 
the American Negro to our demo- 
cratic way of life, and warned that 
our most important task was to defeat 
Hitler abroad, and to establish a 
working democracy at home. 


But this is not all. A defense par- 
ade—the most spectacular ever seen 
in this city—was sponsored by the 
Delaware County Industrial Union 
Council and the American Legion. 
Red Cross nurses. bands. floats. dele- 
gations from labor and_ industry, 
Delaware County Post No. 19, Amer- 
ican Legion. and legionnaires of the 
Leonard Nichols Post led the line of 
marchers. 

Climaxing the program was the 
USO dance. Profits, were turned over 
to the Local United Service Organ- 
ization. 

We forward this report in the hope 
that other communities will be stim- 
ulated to inaugurate programs which 


will strengthen the nation to fight re- 
action at home and abroad. 
Ralph Williams, Pres. 
Delaware County Industrial 
Union Council, CIO 
Muncie, Ind. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 
Dear Editor: 
I like U. S. WEEK. In fact I like 


any thing or person who wants to 
preach, work or fight to make a bet- 
ter world. But in order to have a 
better world Hitler and “Hitlers” and 
would-be-Hitlers in all countries must 
go. 

E. E. Gentry 
Manthaville, La. 

x 

Dear Editor: 

I don’t like the U. S. WEEK. In so 
far as I can see it is strictly a war 
paper. 

Walter Putirskis 
Chicago 


REPORTING ON RUSSIA 
Dear Editor: 
My opinion of U. S. WEEK? I 


think it is the best weekly magazine 
being published in the United States. 

I especially like the way you han- 
dle foreign news and labor. 

I like to see a publisher who dares 
to give the Soviet Union due credit. 

No one realizes the situation in 
Finland better than we Finnish peo- 
ple who have received letters from 
relatives in Finland regularly during 
the more than 20 years of Finnish 
“independence.” 

Just as a side glance into all the 
picture propaganda that was spread 
during the Soviet-Finnish war: I 
have a photograph in my possession 
of the Elanto Cafe in Helsinki, sup- 
posedly destroyed by Soviet bombs, 
and where a cousin of mine worked 
during the entire war! 


Te haOe 
Idaho 
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Blueprints for Production: 
GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, LABOR 


DEFENSE PARLEY DEMANDED 


Growing Need for U. S. Arms Cited; Army Turns 


To Offensive Tactics; Price 


Men who spoke for government, 
for industry, for labor, last week 
urged President Roosevelt to call a 
joint conference in which the three 
groups could pool their wisdom and 
reconcile their differences to the end 
of winning the battle for production. 

Developments on all other fronts 
gave new urgency to their plea. There 
seemed last week no corner of the 
globe where American arms were not 
needed, no limit to the quantities of 
allied arms being destroyed, no limit 
either to the demand for replace- 
ments if Hitler was to be defeated. 

American tanks were ploughing 
the sands of Libya, American tanks 
and planes perhaps helping to turn 
the tide at Rostov and before Mos- 
cow. In Syria, the Free French forces 
hailed the news that American lend- 
lease aid had been promised—and 
waited for it to come. 


Ships for Battle 

The first American guns were 
mounted on an American merchant 
ship last week, and new destroyers 
slipped down the ways. Admiral 
Andrews, speaking as the Ellyson, 
sister ship of the torpedoed Kearny, 
was commissioned, declared: “The 
purpose of this ship is to fight.” And 
he added: ‘We haven’t enough of 
these ships. We need more.” 

In Washington, War Secretary 
Stimson said that after emphasizing 
“defensive” tactics for a year, the 
Army is now to base its training and 
reorganization on the principle of 
taking and keeping the “offensive.” 

In Warm Springs, Ga., the Presi- 
dent warned that by next Thanksgiv- 
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ing “our boys in the military and 
naval academies may be fighting for 
the defense of these American institu- 
tions of ours.” 

As the President sped from Warm 
Springs back to Washington, and 
the zero hour in American-Japanese 
relations seemed at hand, many ob- 
servers said this Christmas, rather 
than next Thanksgiving, might find 


War Secretary Stimson 


Americans boys repeating the cry of 
Britain, Russia and China: “Give us 
the tools and we will finish the job!” 

In Congress, where there was 
plenty of talk about production, a 
major offensive against labor over- 
shadowed the war against Hitler. 
Congressmen, particularly bitter 
about jurisdictional labor disputes as 
a threat to uninterrupted output, 


Control Mutilated 


raided each other’s committees in an 
unprecedented jurisdictional row that 
ended in anarchy when it appeared 
that the 435 House members will at- 
tempt to write a labor bill in free- 
for-all floor debate. The Senate, 
meanwhile, was in a neck-and-neck 
race with the lower body, each hop- 
ing to get its own restrictive measure 
enacted first. 


Parleys Urged 


In answer to the world-wide call 
for American arms, above the hub- 
bub of legislators more anti-labor 
than anti-Hitler, the voice of reason 
sounded—and from so many direc- 
tions that there was hope it might 
prevail. 

* CIO President Philip Murray pro- 
posed that President Roosevelt con- 
vene a three-way conference of labor, 
industry and government to work out 
“the voluntary acceptance of a plan 
which will assure the peaceful solu- 
tion of industrial disputes and guar- 
antee a maximum production for our 
national defense program.” 

* AFL President William Green 
proposed to the House Labor Com- 
mittee that labor and industry select 
representatives “to work with gov- 
ernment representatives selected by 
the President to agree upon policies 
and to mobilize their organizations 
throughout the country in support 
of plans agreed to by their spokes- 
men.” 

* William L. Batt, director of ma- 
terials of the OPM and president of 
SKF industries, suggested that the 
President call together a group rep- 
resentative of organized labor and 
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industry together with “a few well- 
known and public-minded men who 
understand and sympathize with 
labor’s aspirations,” to draft a set 
of “broad propositions” that would 
be used as a guide to both labor and 
industry through the emergency 
period. 
* Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP, 
N.Y.) introduced in the House a 
resolution requesting the President to 
call a conference of industry, labor 
and government “to agree tpon 
policies which will guarantee the 
maximum production to meet the 
needs of the national emergency.” 
Marcantonio said such a confer- 
ence was assured support of both 
AFL and CIO, and Batt’s statement 


indicated it would also meet the ap- 
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many of them stopped at the House 
itself, where the Price Control Bill— 
after a week of being kicked around 
as a political football—finally was 
tossed to the Senate in badly battered 
shape. 


Price Bill Passed 


Officially, the Price Control Bill 
held right of way on the House calen- 
dar last week. Congressmen reported 
a curious apathy among their con- 
stituents on this measure so closely 
affecting the family budget. 

But the Congressmen themselves 
were far from apathetic. Though they 
roundly defeated the Gore Bill, pro- 
posing an over-all ceiling on wages 
as well as prices, speeches against 
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Opposing clemency for six convicted floggers, prosecutor waves lash before Georgia’s 
Gov. Talmadge, charges such leniency would add “another precedent to Nazi techniques” 


proval of sections of both the gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Pending some response from the 
President to these appeals for indus- 
try-government-labor consultation (a 
response, it was believed, which de- 
pended largely on how the general 
public rallied to support the confer- 
ence idea) organized labor as a whole 
took a determined stand against all 
pending restrictive measures. 

Spokesmen for the AFL, CIO and 
Railroad Brotherhoods shuttled back 
and forth between the House and 
Senate Office Buildings, presenting to 
the rival committees of the two 
Houses labor’s arguments against the 
proposed bills (See LABOR, Page 
10). On the way, going or coming, 
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labor and administration officials 
held the spotlight. Leon Henderson 
and the labor unions were the objects 
on whom Republicans and Southern 
Democrats vented their spleen, while 
now and then an Administration stal- 
wart reminded the House that official- 
ly it was dealing with the problem 
of inflation. 

The bill, finally passed by a 224 
to 161 vote (just 4 months after 
the President first asked for price 
control legislation), was a_ legisla- 
tive monstrosity. The House had: 

* Struck out the provision for a re- 
volving fund to control prices by 
buying and selling commodities. 


* Refused to permit enforcement of 
price ceilings by licensing dealers 


(recommended by both Leon Hen- 
derson and Bernard M. Baruch). 

* Taken administration of the law 
out of Henderson’s hands and placed 
it in the hands of a 5-man board— 
against the advice of all witnesses 
who testified, including Baruch. 

* Accepted the inflationary farm 
price ceilings. 

* Exempted fishery products from 
ceilings below parity, though no 
parity prices have ever been set for 
them. 

On the final vote, 93 Republicans 
voted against the bill, 56 for it. The 
Democrats divided 167 to 64 in favor, 
with all the most reactionary South- 
erners, including those who bolted on 
the Neutrality Act amendments, 
voting with the Republican majority. 

Administration pressure, if sup- 
ported by a public alarmed by what 
“apathy” produced in the House, may 
now succeed in writing a better meas- 
ure in the Senate. 


Meat Packers Indicted 


Meanwhile, prices continued to 
rise. In Chicago, a federal grand 
jury indicted 14 meat packers, the 
American Meat Institute, and 37 in- 
dividuals on charges of conspiracy 
to fix prices paid producers for live- 
stock, and prices charged for meat— 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

The indictment said that packers 
belonging to the American Meat In- 
stitute (Swift, Armour, Cudahy, Wil- 
son, Hormel, Oscar Mayer and 
others) sell more than $2,500,000,- 
000 worth of meat annually—repre- 
senting about 90% of the total 
amount of meat sold in the nation. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


Murder in a Courtroom; 
Push Job Fight in Chicago 


Cities all over the country pre- 
pared to unite their citizens in cere- 
monies commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Bill 
of Rights, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation setting 
Dec. 15 for that purpose. 

Reports from Detroit, Chicago, 
New York and many smaller com- 
munities indicated that wide enthu- 
siasm for the exercises was already 
manifest. Meanwhile, a partial sur- 
vey of the civil right news last week 


revealed that: 
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* Mott Flournoy, a 70-year-old 
Negro, was lynched in a Lufkin, 
Texas, courtroom and his murderer, 
Roy Moorhouse, released on a $5,000 
bond. Last Sept. 3 Flournoy was 
charged with assault on Moorhouse’s 
wife, who was found murdered early 
in August. 

At the trial, which began last week, 
the district courtroom housed a small 
handful of white and Negro specta- 
tors. Judge J. W. Chandler was on 
the bench. 

Moorhouse, who was standing be- 
hind the prisoner, allegedly stabbed 
him in the back with a penknife. 
The Negro screamed, fell back dead. 

“Now,” said Moorhouse, “I can 

sleep.” 
* Alderman Earl B. Dickerson, 
member of the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, an- 
nounced that an investigation of 
racial discrimination in Chicago de- 
fense industries is under way. 

It is centering around hiring poli- 
cies at the new Buick aviation plant 
in Melrose Park. first exposed by 
U.S. WEEK. 

Dickerson charged that the Buick 

Corp.. a General Motors subsidiary, 
has not lived up to its pledge to cease 
discrimination. 
* The Supreme Court unanimously 
declared that California's “anti-Okie” 
law was unconstitutional, in a de- 
cision affecting similar statutes in 26 
other states. 

State Horder patrols and so-called 

“bum-blockades”, which have met 
migrants in search of jobs, are now 
definitely banned everywhere. 
* Wendell L. Willkie volunteered 
his legal services, without fee, to 
William Schneiderman. California 
Communist who is appealing a court 
order revoking his citizenship. The 
1940 Republican candidate said he 
would plead Schneiderman’s case be- 
fore the Supreme Court because he 
considered it “a vital test case” that 
might affect every naturalized Ameri- 
can and because a basic question of 
civil rights was involved. 

The case is expected to decide 

whether a naturalized citizen is sub- 
ject to revocation of his citizenship 
because of membership in the Com- 
munist party. 
* The Rapp-Coudert Committee, 
New York’s “little Dies” investigator 
of the public schools, announced its 
intention to disband. 
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This Is Washington: 


MUNICH PLOT FOR THE PACIFIC 
BY FRANK RYHLICK 


There is an untold story behind the sharp turn in the negotiations in 
Washington last week between representatives of the United States 
Government and chief Japanese envoy, Saburo Kurusu. 


The story should be told and retold in every city, at every crossroad 
of America. 


For only by spreading this story can the American people be made 
watchful against its being written again in another form by the same 
authors. 


The fact is that the appeasers in the State Department came within 
a few hours of consumating a deal that would have betrayed China and 
driven a mighty wedge into the anti-fascist front. 


Even before the conversations got under way in Washington, state- 
ments in Tokio by Premier Tojo and Foreign Minister Togo had made it 
clear that Japan was still operating on the theory that the United States 
could be forced to back down again for the sake of peace at any price. 
Their statements were reinforced by the appropriation of a 3,800,- 
000,000 yen ($874,000,000) military budget. There were rumors of 
troop movements into Canton and French Indo-China. Clearly, Kurusu 
had come to win peace and conquest. 


The appeasement group in the State Department is god-fathered by 
James Clement Dunn. He is Secretary Hull’s croquet partner, is married 
into the Armour meat millions, has a daughter who is the wife of a 
Belgian count of the ultra-reactionary Baillet-Latour family. Dunn is 
warmly abetted by Assistant Secretary Breckinridge Long, who was an 
ardent admirer of Mussolini while Ambassador to Rome in 1933-36. 

Boiled down to its essentials, the plan the appeasers concoted was 
this: Recognition of Japan's conquest of Manchuria in return for a 
“pledge” from Tokyo to withdraw Nipponese forces from China. 


It was Munich again. “Give him Czecho-Slovakia and win peace for 
our time.” Give the Japanese warlords time to recoup for a thrust at the 
Burma road, the Soviet Union. 


Maxwell M. Hamilton, chief of the State Department’s Far Eastern 
Division, and Joseph W. Ballantine and Raymond C. Mackay, of the 
same division, urged adoption of this proposal. 


A bitter fight developed behind the latticed doors of the architectural 
horror which houses the State Department. 


A number of officials in the Far Eastern Division who have fol- 
lowed the anti-appeasement principles of Stanley Hornbeck, politi- 
cal adviser on Far Eastern Affairs, were so outraged at the proposal 
that they drew up a letter of protest and presented it to Hull. 
With it they tendered their resignations. 


Hull rejected the resignations and gave the signers of the letter 
what would be described in less rarified atmosphere as the brush-off. 


The appeasers apparently had won. 

Then, at the 11th hour came information to the Department that in 
the midst of the negotiations, while this appeasement infamy was being 
hatched, Japan had been moving large bodies of troops in position to 
attack Thailand and drive toward the lifeline of China, the Burma 
Road, at a moment's notice. 

The State Department executed a slightly ragged about-face and let 
it be known that it was adopting an iron-handed policy toward Japan. 

If this means the end of appeasement, a showdown with the Axis ally 
in the Pacific, it is a great turning point of the war. Events of the next 
few days will indicate whether this is the case, or whether the appease- 
ment advocates are making another valiant effort to do or die for oil. 
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JAPANESE USE PEACE TALKS AS 
SCREEN FOR PACIFIC WAR MOVES 


Nazis Routed at Rostov, Hard Pressed in Libya; 
Vichy May Give Up N. Africa; Hull Rebukes Finns 


In a kaleidoscopic week, which 
ranged from the green baize tables of 
diplomacy in Washington and Berlin 
to maelstroms of tanks spitting fire 
as they clanked through the burn- 
ing sands of Libya, Nazi divisions 
were routed for the first time in the 
history of the war. 

Chief news of the week was the im- 
minence of war between the United 
States and Japan, the Nazi rout be- 
fore Rostov in Russia, the failure of 
the revival of the Anti-Comintern Pact 
to quiet Europe, and a resurgence of 
the civilian fight against Hitler, par- 
ticularly in Yugoslavia. 


War in Every Clime 


Geographically the news ranged 
from China’s Burma road to 1,800 
miles of terrible conflict along the 
plains of Russia, from Dutch Gui- 
ana’s steaming jungles where Amer- 
ican troops were landed to the icy 
waters of the North Atlantic where 
the American Navy still was hunting 
the Nazi submarines President Roose- 
velt has described as “rattlesnakes.” 

It ranged from the dark and bloody 
ground of Montenegro, where thou- 
sands of Chetniks were in revolt 
against the Nazis to the prim pre- 
cincts of Vichy where Petain pre- 
pared to further surrender North 
Africa to the Nazis, adding to the 
peril of the United States. 

It ranged from Indo-China where 
Japan was mobilizing apparently for 
an invasion of Thailand to Helsin- 
ki in Finland whose officials were 
notified by Secretary of State Hull 
and Secretary of War Stimson that 
their hostilities against the Soviet 
Union were a menace to the security 
of the United States. 

If there were still isolationists in 
America there were none in the For- 
eign Offices of Berlin and Tokio. 
As Berlin menaced Dakar, declared 
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by President Roosevelt to be an out- 
post of American defense, and Tokio 
menaced raw materials in the South 
Pacific vital to American defense, it 
seemed likely that the Axis, rather 
than Washington, would decide the 


next American move. 


YANKS FIGHT JAPS 


Clash at Burma Road 
As Crisis Mounts 


Ten years of tension between the 
United States and Japan mounted 
into crisis last week as the conference 
between the two nations in Wash- 
ington was disrupted by news that 
the Japanese had been preparing to 
invade Thailand, even while her en- 
“oys talked of peace with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 


The peace conference, initiated at 
Japanese request, had apparently 
been a mask to conceal Japanese 
warlike moves in the South Pacific, 
moves that continued even as Amer- 
ican officials were warning that such 
actions might precipitate war be- 


Ding in the St. Paul Dispatch 


JAPAN SAYS IT WITH FLOWERS 


tween the United States and Japan. 

Although tension has been chronic 
between the two countries ever since 
Japan ripped the huge territory of 
Manchukuo from China in Septem- 
ber, 1931, the situation became so ex- 
plosive last week that the smallest in- 
cident might ignite the long deferred 
war. It was thought that high above 
Burma road, China’s lifeline, Amer- 
ican and Japanese pilots were prob- 
ably already fighting to the death. 

At any rate it was known that 200 
American volunteers, about half of 
them Army and Navy officers on 
leave of absence, were flying Amer- 
ican planes above the Burma Road 
to protect it from Japanese bombing 
attacks which were resumed last 
week. The Americans, technically 
and legally, were members of the 
Chinese army. At the same time it 
was charged in Tokio, and not de- 
nied in Washington, that the United 
States would convoy lease-lend ma- 
terial to China up the Burma Road, 
using American armed forces to do 
so. Domei, the Japanese news 
agency, declared such convoys would 
be “a most daring challenge against 
Japan” and would involve danger 
of an armed clash. 


U.S. on “the Alert” 


Because of the imminence of war 
American ships were ploughing 
through the waters of the Pacific 
with their portholes and deck en- 
trances ready for instant blackout. 
In Hawaii, American troops were 
placed on what the army calls “the 
alert,” and soldiers with fixed bayo- 
nets patrolled power houses, roads 
and bridges. 

Other preparations for Pacific war 
included withdrawal of American 
marines from Shanghai on the Presi- 
dent Harding, bound for Manila; 
Japanese mining of the harbors of 
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Kobe and Yokohama; British naval 
and troop reinforcements at Singa- 
pore; the statement of New Zealand’s 
premier, Peter Fraser, that his coun- 
try would “give a good account of 
itself” in event of war, and the black- 
ing out of Manila, which is almost as 
vulnerable to bombs as Tokio. 


If the Japanese had been a little 
more clever, if they had not strained 
American credulity to the breaking 
point, and if they had not been so 
eager and forthright in their prep- 
arations for the invasion of Thailand 
they might have gained their ends 
in the negotiations in Washington. 
(Of course, at this writing it is still 
remotely possible that Japan’s war- 
like moves may again cause the 
United States to back down.) 


A Pacific Munich? 


Dapper, serious little Saburo Ku- 
rusu, special envoy from the Japanese 
Foreign office who three weeks ago 
had sped across the Pacific in a plane 
to argue for peace, and tall, one- 
eyed Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, 
Japanese ambassador, were doing 
remarkably well in their American 
negotiations. 

They talked twice with President 
Roosevelt and four times with Sec- 
retary Hull. They were doing so 
well apparently that members of the 
State Department who do not be- 
lieve in, appeasement threatened to 
resign because of their belief that a 
Pacific Munich, at the expense of 
China, was in the offing. (See page 
ay. 

Plans to appease Japan by recog: 
nizing the seizure of Manchukuo from 
China, an act that the United States 
has refused to do for ten years, came 
to an abrupt halt when it was learned 
that 70 heavily loaded Japanese 
troop transports were proceeding to 
the Indo-Chinese naval base at Hai- 
phong. Even as Kurusu was agree- 
ing to the cessation of Japanese 
moves of conquest, the Japanese 
army and navy were proceeding with 
preparations for conquest. 

When the Japanese further tipped 
their hand by declaring that the 
British were mobilized for an inva- 
sion of Thailand, repeating the an- 
cient device of Axis powers of charg- 
ing another with intent to invade 
a country they themselves will short- 
ly occupy, the Washington negotia- 
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Nazi-approved photo, just arrived in U.S., shows funeral procession for Ger- 
man officer assassinated in Paris. Patriotic Frenchmen stayed out of sight 


tions abruptly terminated. Instead 
of concessions Kurusu relayed pro- 
posals to Tokio in which the United 
States did not surrender a comma of 
its demands against the Japanese. 


The American memorandum to 
Tokio demanded that the Japanese 
get out and stay out of China; that 
they withdraw help and recognition 
from the puppet government at Nan- 
king, that they withdraw from the 
Nazi Axis pact; and they they aban- 
don force as the guiding principle of 
Japanese foreign policy. According 
to the American terms the Japanese 
would have had to pledge themselves, 
in return for American lifting of the 
oil embargo and economic sanctions, 
not to attack either in the north or 
south. 


‘With a Vengeance’ 


This they apparently refused to 
do and it seemed negotiations had 
been ended, although there was a 
faint possibility of resurrection, 
when Japanese Premier Hideki Tojo 
declared that American and British 
interests in the Orient must be 
“purged with a vengeance.” As ten- 
sion once again flared into crisis 
President Roosevelt cut short his 
visit to Warm Springs, Ga., and 
hurried back to Washington. 


TURNING POINT? 


Reds, British 
Rout Germans 


It is possible that when the his- 
tory of World War II comes to be 
written, last week will be regarded 
as its turning point. After rolling 
over more than a dozen countries 
with apparently invincible power, 
after capturing more than 500,000 
blood soaked square miles of the 
Soviet Union, Nazi troops were flee- 
ing in wild disorder west of Rostov, 
were apparently being beaten in the 
sandy, desert sea that is Libya. 

In addition, the Red Army seemed 
to be accomplishing the impossible 
on the 250-mile Moscow front where 
600,000 Nazi troops were making 
a powerful and menacing effort to 
encircle the Russian capital. 

As the Red line bent, wavered, 
and then counter-attacked in the cen- 
ter, its units at each end of the Nazi 
pincer, Tula in the south, and Klin 
in the north, launched powerful 
counter-offensives which recaptured 
a total of 34 villages. For the entire 
week, the entire front, from Lenin- 
grad to the Crimea, was an inhuman 
inferno for 1,800 miles and 300,000 
Germans, more than were lost at 
Verdun, have been killed in the as- 


sault on Moscow alone. 
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Rostoy Recaptured 


As the war which was to end in six 
weeks entered its sixth month, the 
Russians, who have given and re- 
ceived mighty blows and who are still 
giving and receiving them, scored 
the most important Allied victory of 
the war. They recaptured Rostov, 
which the Nazis admitted, and in 
doing so routed some of the best 
elite divisions of the German army. 


The Nazis themselves attested to 
the importance of Rostov, gateway 
to the Caucasus, to the British Near 
East and “spigot of the Russian oil 
barrel,” when they captured it a 
week before the Reds wrested it back. 
At that time they said their victory 
was one of the most important of 
the entire war since it promised fuel 
for the oil-famished German war 
machine. Last week they explained 
their retreat by saying that civilians 
of Rostov had fought them contrary 
to international law and that they 
were withdrawing to punish the city 
by bombardment. 


A Red army communique was is- 
sued which read: 


“In the battles for the liberation of 
Rostov from the German fascist in- 
vader we completely annihilated the 
army group of General von Kleist. 
German troops are retreating in dis- 
order.” 


Despite this victory there was no 
false optimism in Russia. Moscow 
was still in imminent peril and the 
German army, despite huge losses, 
was still a weapon which could deal 
powerful, dangerous blows. 


Battle for Libya 


The war in the Libyan desert was 
another conflict which could lay 
claim to the title of “queerest of all 
wars.” In insufferable heat in the 
day, amid piercing cold at night, 
blinded by sand that twisted in the 
wind like snow in a winter blizzard, 
fleets of tanks for the past two weeks 
have been clashing in limitless wastes 
ringed only by the horizon. As 
Prime Minister Churchill said, this 
war on land resembles naval warfare 
more than it does the ordinary bat- 
tles of armies. 

As tanks banged and_ clattered 
across the desert, as battles became 
melees and battle lines were mean- 
ingless, movie cameramen darted 
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about recording the ebb and flow of 
conflict that was almost as dramatic 
as a Hollywood spectacle—and con- 
siderably more real. Reporters were 
captured by the Axis troops and ra- 
dio men broadcast while  stuwkas 
screamed down upon them and the 
pinging, blasting vibration: of anti- 
aircraft sped on its way across the 
ether to quiet American parlors on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 


The military situation was very 
confused but apparently the Amer- 
ican-equipped British had a_ large 
force of Axis troops encircled in the 
eastern corner of Libya between To- 
bruk and the Egyptian border with 
the British dominated Mediterranean 
to the north. The British Navy was 
harrying Axis communications, and 
last week sank a number of trans- 
ports seeking to reinforce German- 
Italian forces. Far to the south the 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


AXIS LEND-LEASE BLOCADE 


British had driven across the waste 
of Libya for almost 300 miles and 
were turning north threatening Ag- 
helia and Benghazi, base of Nazi 
supplies. 


BERLIN ANTI-CLIMAX 


Long-Heralded ‘New Order’ 
Conference Backtires 


Behind the great bronze-painted 
doors (they are really of wood) of 
the German chancellery on the Vos- 
strase in Berlin an anti-climax took 
place last week. A conference was 
held at which seven new Nazi vassal 
nations signed the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, directed against Russia and 


Communism, which came into being 
five years ago and has been signed by 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Spain, Hun- 
gary and Manchukuo. The new 
signers last week were Finland, Den- 
mark, Rumania, Bulgaria, Slovakia, 
Croatia and Nanking-China. 
Anti-climax stemmed from the fact 
that it was the wrong conference, 
Even the place was wrong. It had 
been scheduled for Moscow. Even 
the subject was wrong. It was to have 
been an offer of peace. But Joachim 
Von Ribbentrop, Nazi foreign min- 
ister and slim, tired, cynical and im- 
pudent, did the best he could. He 
told the vassal states that the war 
with Russia was over, that the Soviet 
Union had been defeated, and that 
Roosevelt was “Warmonger No. 1.” 


A Familiar Tune 


Using the language of the America 
First Committee, or vice versa, he 
said that the President did not have 
the American people behind him, that 
all of Europe would unite against the 
United States if it declared war on 
the Nazis. 

In one part of his speech the for- 
mer champagne salesman said that 
the war was over and in another 
he said it might last 30 more years. 
But in all parts of the speech he 
hailed the ceremony as a symbol of 
European unity. 

The next day 40 were arrested in 
Denmark during a day-long demon- 
stration against Denmark’s signature 
to the pact. The next day discontent 
was reported from Finland where 
the people were said to be murmur- 
ing against the pact, new evidence 
that Finland was in reality just an- 
other vassal state. The next day 
disorders flared in France, particu- 
larly in Paris where two German 
soldiers were killed as a cafe was 
bombed. 

And the next day—as on many 
days—80.000 Serbian 
guerillas assaulted Nazi troops in 
Yugoslavia where they are now op- 
erating under a General Staff led by 
Colonel Draza Mihailovitch. 

And as the week ended the Nazis 
were reported to have threatened to 
bomb Belgrade, Yugoslavian capital, 
until that country’s civilians sub- 
mitted to Nazi rule. Almost 350,000 
Serbs have been executed by the 
Nazis but their fight for liberty grows 


increasingly strong. 
USL 
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GRANGE UNSEATS AN AMERICA FIRSTER 


Taber Refuses to Clear Up Contradictions 


In Policy; 


The refusal of the National Grange, 
in its recent Diamond Jubilee con- 
vention representing 1,000,000 Amer- 
ican farmers, to re-elect Louis J. Ta- 
ber as its head, a position he has held 
for 18 years, is attributed in no small 
part to his refusal to resign from the 
America First Committee. 

While the convention took a stand 
backing the President’s foreign pol- 
icy, Taber refused to clear up his own 
position which was equivocal, to say 
the least, in almost all aspects. He 
gave out an interview which was a 
queer contradictory jumble. 

Sometimes he seemed to say that 
he was a member of the America 
First Committee while at other times 
he was apparently saying he took no 
responsibility for its actions, had 
merely given it permission to use his 
name. Sometimes he said, or seemed 
to say, that he agreed with President 
Roosevelt that “food is a weapon 
against Hitler just as much as muni- 
tions” and at other times he ap- 
parently agreed with America First 
that this country is not menaced by 
Hitler. 


‘NO INVASION THREAT’ 


In his speech before the convention 
he continued in the same contradic- 
tory way. He said that he was for 
national defense but said there was 
no possible way for ilitler to invade 
the United States. 

He said that Nazism was not a 
menace to America, but insisted at 
the same time that Nazism is a me- 
nace to freedom and democracy. He 
pleaded for tolerance and an end to 
class feeling, but on the other hand 
refused to condemn Lindbergh’s con- 
demnation of the Jews. 

In an interview he said that there 
was no contradiction between the 
Grange’s policy backing the Presi- 
dent and the America First policy 
opposing the President. When asked 
if he thought his position on the 
President’s Farm defense commit- 
tee (formed to aid in the defeat of 
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Nazism No Menace, 


Hitler) was incompatible with his 
position on America First, he re- 
plied: 

“Not at all. I represent the Grange 
and the Grange is on record in favor 
of aiding the democracies.” 


FOR AID, BUT— 


“Well, America First leaders,” 
said the reporter, “opposed lend- 
lease aid and Neutrality Act repeal. 
Do you favor that policy or sending 
aid to England and Russia?” 

“I favor sending aid, but I think 
we ought to keep out of war.” 

“Is that your impression of what 
America First stands for?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“Mr. Taber, why don’t you resign 
from America First?” 

“Tt doesn’t take a resignation in 
my place.” 

The Grange resolved Mr. Taber’s 
difficulties by electing in his place 
Albert S. Goss, former U. S. Land 
Commissioner. Mr. Goss is not 
known as a flaming liberal. He re- 
cently advocated changes in the 


Farm Credit Bill now before Con- 
gress that would eliminate most of 
the provisions actually scaling down 


But he said he 


the farmer’s debt. 


He Says 


backed the President’s foreign policy 
and he is not a member of the Amer- 
ica First Committee. 


*« 


Although much of the press failed 
to report it, labor at the recent CIO 
convention championed the cause 
of the farmer almost as vigorously 
as it championed its own cause. A 
resolution declared: 

“The CIO assures the farmers of 
the country of its support for their 
just demands in the political field, 
such as cheap and liberal credit, 
parity prices, and government as- 
sistance in marketing, including 
measures such as those now in use 
and others designed to bring about 
an expanded consumption of farm 
products by all the American people. 

“The CIO calls for a real program 
of farm abundance and maximum 
production in agriculture as an ab- 
solute necessity for the defense of 
this nation. This program must in- 
clude the encouragement of the 
smallest and most impoverished 
farms to increase their production 
through the extension of the activi- 
ties of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion.” 
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MOBILIZE TO BEAT ANTI-LABOR BILLS 
AFL, CIO and RRB Offer Parallel Plans 


For Production; Appeasers Push 


Labor news last week fell into two 
main categories: first, important par- 
allel actions by the AFL, CIO and 
Railroad Brotherhoods to defend the 
rights of labor and increase its con- 
tribution to defense production; sec- 
ond, the drive by labor’s traditional 
enemies in Congress, not only to de- 
stroy labor’s rights but also to under- 
mine both its will and its ability to 
speed the military defeat of Hitler. 


As the Senate and House Judiciary 
and Labor Committees ran their 4- 
way competition to strike first at the 
rights of labor, it was significant that 
both William Green, speaking for the 
AFL, and Secretary James Carey, 
representing the CIO, coupled their 
protests against pending bills with 
positive programs for increased pro- 
duction. 

It was significant, too, that though 
these programs differed in detail they 
presented no fundamental conflict in 
principle. 


‘Maximum Production’ 


In his testimony before the House 
Labor Committee, Green outlined a 
plan for voluntary cooperation be- 
iween industry, labor and govern- 
ment which virtually duplicates the 
Murray Industry Council Plan, long 
ago advanced by the CIO. 

These proposals, Green said, are 
“basic in assuring maximum produc- 
tion with the minimum of interrup- 
tions.” 

“Our factories, mines and produc- 
tion facilities,’ Green said, “must 
supply the major amount of tools and 
supplies needed by those defending 
our ideals on the battle front. The 
key to success is to create in all doing 
the job the will to see it through. 

“To build this morale we must mo- 
bilize the wills of those responsible 
for management and those responsi- 
ble for production. Give them a per- 
sonal stake in the outcome.” 

“Co-responsibility” on free organ- 
izations of employers and workers 
would give them, Green said, “a part 
in the whole undertaking.” 
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In addition, Green urgéd that 
“similar responsibility” should be 
placed on industry and the trade 
unions for “prompt and effective ad- 
justment of labor disputes that may 
arise. The American Federation of 
Labor recommends the creation of a 
national war labor board along the 
lines of the board of the World 
War.” 


After a conference at the White 
House, Green announced that he had 
told President Roosevelt that the AFL 
is “resolutely and uncompromising- 
ly opposed” to all pending anti-strike 
bills. 

CIO President Murray, meanwhile, 
called on 25 leading CIO unions to 
send representatives to Washington, 
warning them that “Compulsory anti- 


AFL’s William Green 


labor legislation at this time endan- 
gers the National Defense program. 
It can only serve to arouse resent- 
ment and encourage industrial dis- 
putes.” 


CIO Secretary Carey, appearing 
before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee considering the Connally Bill, op- 
posed it as a measure that would “not 
only freeze wages but would freeze 
every other normal union process as 
well. 


for Curbs 


“You cannot have national unity if 
you put a great section of our pop- 
ulation under a repressive law that 
robs it of its right to organize and 
bargain collectively,” Carey said. 
“You cannot have the full production 
needed for the defense of our coun- 
try by making slave labor of Amer- 
ican workers.” 

The same committee also heard 
Martin H. Miller, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, testify that his organ- 
ization also opposes any legislation 
that would curb labor’s right to 
strike. 

The press generally made much of 
the testimony of Charles R. Hook of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Hook opposed compulsory 
arbitration as an infringement on the 
rights of private enterprise, but sup- 
ported all measures designed to curb 
labor. 

His testimony made opposition 
unanimous to the Ramspeck Bill, 
whose main feature was compulsory 
arbitration. But it did not lessen the 
danger that some drastic anti-labor 
measure will be enacted. 


Under ‘Wide Open Rule’ 


As last week ended, it appeared 
that the Norton and Connally Bills 
would come before the House and 
Senate immediately. 

But the Rules Committee, stepping 
into the House picture again, indi- 
cated that the Norton Bill would be 
merely a parliamentary vehicle to 
get some kind of anti-labor proposal 
before the Congressmen—under a 
“wide open rule” permitting amend- 
ments and substitutions. 

Thus, without committee consid- 
eration and approval, any and every 
anti-labor proposal in the hopper 
had an equal chance for House 
passage. 

One of the most drastic measures 
in the House mill is that offered by 
Howard Smith of Virginia. 

The Smith Bill would not only 
curb the right to strike and provide 
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a “cooling off” period, but freeze 
wages and existing open shop con- 
ditions, bar mass picketing and 
through extreme penalties virtually 
destroy free unionism. 


Another poll tax Congressman, 
Eugene Cox of Georgia, was among 
the House advocates of severe meas- 
ures. 


The Congressional alignments 
on pending anti-labor bills were 
not yet irrevocably drawn up, and 
increased labor and public oppo- 
sition seemed likely to change 
many votes — enough to secure 
their defeat. 


The Obstructionist Bloc 


But the stand taken by the die- 
hards among Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats threw new light on 
the claims of America First and 
Congressional appeasers to be the 
true defenders of democracy “at 
home.” 

While many representatives of 
both parties who have supported the 
President’s foreign policy and de- 
fense measures in Congress might 
also vote for labor curbs, practically 
all who opposed Neutrality Act 
amendments and extension of the 
draft law could be counted on to 
resist labor’s appeals for a square 
deal. 

This was true of obstructionist 
Republicans who have repudiated 
their 1940 standard bearer, Wendell 
Willkie, and of such poll taxers as 
Smith of.Virginia, Rankin of Missis- 
sippi, Sumners of Texas, Colmer of 
Mississippi, Richards of S. Carolina. 


Leading Republican appeasers, 
like Hamilton Fish of New York, 
were practically certain to support 
anti-labor proposals. 

Thus, those who have endangered 
the nation’s defense abroad on the 
theory that a firm anti-Hitler stand 
will destroy democracy “at home” 
were themselves last week express- 
ing their willingness to fight against 
American labor on the home front, 
while refusing to fight Hitlerism any- 
where. 

Among the Southern supporters 
of the President’s foreign policy, and 
there are many, such men as Harry 
Byrd and Tom Connally in the Sen- 
ate and Eugene Cox in the House, 
were willing to weaken the anti- 
Hitler fight by attacking labor, al- 
though they did not, like some of 
their colleagues, openly abandon it. 
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PLANS FOR MORE PRODUCTION 


The United Electrical and Radio Workers Union has made known 
the existence of a General Motors refrigerator plant in Dayton, Ohio, 
which with the cut in refrigerator production will leave useful ma- 
chinery and 4,000 men idle. 

The best plan advanced for increasing the production of the vital 
defense items, copper and zinc, of which a shortage exists at present, 
has come from the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. The union 
has proposed the practical plan of a triple instead of double shift and 
has asked for the introduction of modern yentilation which would in- 
crease the output per man, the elimination of the so-called incentive 
plan which causes high labor turnover, and the opening of closed 
mines. 

A recent survey of the automotive tool and die industry by the 
United Automobile Workers of America showed that machine tools 
in these plants were used only at 35% of capacity. The ClO Farm 
Equipment Union recently surveyed the International Harvester trac- 
tor producing equipment and calculated that 500 tanks a month 
instead of tractors could be produced if the company were willing. 

Local 501 of the United Automobile Workers protested the 4-day 
Thanksgiving holiday shutdown at the Bell Aircraft Co. air plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Then there is the famous Reuther plan to convert auto- 
mobile plants into defense units. 

On a broader scale is the CIO's industrial council plan to unite man- 
agement and labor for the purpose of increasing production. This 
plan would set up industrial councils throughout the country, con- 
sisting of labor and management, whereby each could contribute its 
share of knowledge and experience to put all our resources to use to 
defeat Hitler. 

Labor which does the producing surely knows how to increase pro- 
duction. Winning the Battle of Production will insure a victory over 
Hitler. Workers’ interest in production also augurs well for post-war 
production, for with workers and farmers interested in this aspect of 
our economy, the mistakes of the last post-war economic reconstruc- 


tion may be avoided. 


In this situation, many observers 
said, the unqualified anti-Hitler stand 
of organized labor which was clari- 
fied by the CIO convention and the 
events of last week, might turn the 
tide. 

Particularly, labor’s willingness to 
make voluntary use of government 
mediation and arbitration machinery 
and its constructive programs for in- 
creasing production were said to be 
winning public and Congressional 
support. 


MINES AND RAILS 


Railway Strike Averted; 
Captive Mine Peace Near 


A major hurdle in the nation’s 
drive for industrial peace was over- 
come at week’s end with the settle- 
ment of the railroad labor dispute. 
The threatened strike was averted 


Financially yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


when the unions and carriers ac- 
cepted a peace proposal submitted 
by the President’s Fact-Finding 
Board. 

The President’s arbitration board, 
attempting to reach a decision on the 
union shop issue in the captive mine 
dispute, last week queried the nine 
steel companies involved when news- 
papers reported that some “Little 
Steel” firms would not hold them- 
selves bound by the board’s con- 
clusions. 

All except the Crucible Steel Co., 
which operates only one mine, in- 
formed Board Chairman John R. 
Steelman of their intention to abide 
by the decision. 

The United Mine Workers had sig- 
nified their willingness to accept the 
results of arbitration when they 
called off the coal strike at President 
Roosevelt’s request. 
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WHAT SENATOR WAGNE 


And How the Press Buried This Expert's Progr 


HE press of this country last week failed in its first duty 
Tre the American people—the duty of keeping them fully 
and honestly informed. While the pages of the great metro- 
politan dailies were filled with stories of Congressional 
demands for labor restricting legislation, while the anti- 
Hitler public was depicted as insisting that labor’s right to 
strike be curbed or abrogated, newspapers for the most part 
either suppressed or distorted the words of the one man to 
whom the American people listen with universal respect 
and interest when they are looking for guidance on labor 
legislation. 

In an hour critical not only for labor, but for the nation 
as a whole, Senator Robert H. Wagner broke the long si- 
lence imposed on him by his recent illness. Senator Wag- 
ner is the father of the National Labor Relations Act. He 
also drafted, fought for, and saw enacted the wage-hour 
law, the social security law, and the federal housing laws. 

Organized labor trusts Senator Wagner. Business men 
have profited from his wisdom and have confidence in his 
integrity. As an Austrian immigrant who became a great 
American he has the love and admiration of millions of 
native sons as well as of those American citizens born in 
lands now under the heel of Nazi tyranny. 
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When Robert Wagner speaks the public has at least the 
right to an honest and full report on his views. 

Yet, last week the New York Times carried on page 9 a 
story headlined: “DEFENSE STRIKES SCORED BY 
WAGNER.” The tone of the story made it appear that 
Wagner, “regarded as one of the staunchest friends of labor 
in public office.” is in virtual accord with Rep. Eugene Cox 
of Georgia and other traditional labor enemies. 

In the last paragraph of the second column of its story 
the Times informed the patient reader: “He (Wagner) held. 
however, that the executives of the steel companies involved 
in the captive mines could have avoided the problem.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of the same day. on page 7. 
headlined its story “Senator Wagner Opposes ‘Crack Down’ 
On Labor,” and gave a far more honest and full report of 
the speech. 

Most mid-western papers, including the Chicago Daily 
News, simply ignored the speech altogether. while some 
gave it only a few lines of type. 


Senator Wagner advocated, as an important con- 
tribution to industrial peace and all-out production, 
greater representation for labor in the defense pro- 
gram and immediate adoption of the Murray In- 
dustry Council Plan. This news was either suppressed 
or buried by the daily press. 
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Senator Wagner spoke shortly after the truce in the 
tive mine dispute was announced, and he asked his f 
citizens to “appraise the whole situation calmly.” H 
viewed the past with his usual temperate and fair v: 
and he looked at the labor problems of today fron 
“broad view” of the “whole national and, in fact, w 
wide scene.” 

Senator Wagner appraised both the importance 0: 
union shop issue to labor, and the importance to labor 
the nation of uninterrupted production in the str 
against Hitler. 


He reaffirmed his faith in “the core of my philos 
that organized labor is a constructive and useful for 
our economy, cooperating with organized business an 
sponsible government toward the end of stability and 
tice in our economic society.” The senator said: 


“All the recent bitterness and bloodshed in the 
coal fields would have been avoided if a few steel 
executives had abandoned their traditional policy 
of obstructing legitimate union growth. 

“I believe that these few steel executives should 
have yoluntarily accepted the union-shop proposal 
of the United Mine Workers.” 


To labor also Robert Wagner sounded a warning: “ 
ever justified a particular labor group may feel in se 
a single objective, they must beware of action which p 
them, along with the few die-hards in industry, in a 
tion of obstruction to our country’s present needs. 


‘ 


*. .. Today it is absolutely contrary to national we 
for the production of essential defense materials to be i 
rupted. The workers well know that if Adolph Hitler c 
to dominate the world the question will no longer be wh 
959 of the workers in a particular industry, or 100° 
these workers, belong to the union. The only question 
will be whether the representatives of free labor are 1 
put into concentration camps or are to be shot.” 


*« 


The man who helped to give this nation some of the 
reforms enacted in the past 8 years did not fail to see 
these gains are now in danger. “The proved enemi 
labor,” Wagner warned, “always seize upon a national ¢ 
gency as a pretext for reestablishing their reactic 
views.” 

(In the House, the arrogant, poll tax Representative 
Georgia, Eugene Cox, was threatening: “You prot 
would not have this resolution on price control before 
at this time except for the understanding that this E 
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EALLY SAID 
‘Industrial Peace 


Id be given the opportunity, immediately following dis- 
tion of the Price Control Bill, to consider anti-strike 
lation. Let that be understood.’ ) 


nator Wagner did not ignore the emergency. “Today,” 
aid, “there are American mothers whose sons are risk- 
their lives on destroyers patrolling the cold North At- 
ic. Today workers are dying in countless numbers to 
t aggression on the vast expanses of the European con- 
it and in the air above it. It is not fitting in such 
lous times for any group in labor or industry to assume 
Wl or nothing attitude—to refrain from aiding in the 
try’s defense until every single personal gain, large and 
J, is signed, sealed and delivered. 


fhe American public also feels that, if any particular 
iod of settling a dispute impeding defense production 
ks down, the parties have the affirmative responsibility 
nce to agree to resort to some other method of settle- 
. Neither workers nor employers can justify folding 
“arms in their tent, like the Greek warrior of old, who 
ed while his comrades were slaughtered before the walls 
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roy. 


x 


nator Wagner last week offered a plan for meeting the 
s of the present emergency situation. We believe that 
ections of the American people will want to read and 
y that plan, conscious that whatever its imperfections 
offered by a statesman whose views cannot lightly be 
side. 

cause many papers did not see fit to publish Senator 
ner’s proposals, we are here printing the plan he offers 


ill. 


I disagree emphatically with those who keep talk- 
s ing about “cracking down” on labor, who want to 
e every prospective striker in a defense industry by 
Jenial of social security benefits, or by fines, or by 
cism, or by other forms of punitive treatment. Above 
ye must remember that the freedoms we seek to defend 
de our historic concepts of a free labor. We cannot 
ourselves from Hitlerism by adopting Hitler’s methods. 


yp We need to strengthen, on a more formal basis, our 
s machinery for voluntary mediation. The Defense 
ation Board has done a wonderful job in settling the 
majority of disputes without stoppage of work. But 


(Continued on page 22) 
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SENATOR WAGNER 


“Labor should have a recognized status 
in the defense program on a par with 
industry. . .” 
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BUTTER vs. OLEO 


BY WILLIAM KIRSCH 


Of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


(In its Nov. 1 issue U.S. WEEK declared that “‘powerful pro- 
Hitler forces are trying to turn 3,000,000 American dairy 
farmers against President Roosevelt and his foreign policy” 
by insisting that the Administration has favored the use of 
oleomargarine instead of butter. Although Administration 
officials deny favoring one food over the other, Mr. Kirsch 
maintains there is more to the contest between dairy producers 
and oleo manufacturers than a struggle between those for and 
against the President’s foreign policy. His article follows.) 
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HE dairy industry of the nation is disturbed by a renewal 

of the age-old battle between oleomargarine and butter. 
The resumption of hostilities, and that on a larger scale than 
ever before, had as its immediate cause the promulgation 
by the Food and Drug Administration of new standards for 
oleomargarine and an oleomargarine broadcast by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This broadcast was worded in such a man- 
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ner as to give definitely the impression that the Consumers 
Counsel advocates the use of oleomargarine as equal it 
nutritive value to butter, despite the contention of the Coun 
sel that it was a mere matter of giving out information 
on oleomargarine. 

The simple fact is that it is impossible to claim that ole 
is equal to butter in nutritive value even if it is fortifies 
with vitamins. For one thing, the science of nutrition ha 
not advanced far enough to give a definite answer regard 
ing the elements that constitute the nutritive value of butter 
There is, for instance, the question of fat. The new ole 
standards establish 80% as the required fat content fo 
oleo. But what is this fat? In the case of butterfat the 80% 
is always butterfat; this is not the case with other fats. An 
it should be remembered that most of our oleomargarine i 
made of vegetable fats. 

Wisconsin experiments under Dr. Hart and at the Min 
nesota College of Agriculture under Dr. T. W. Gullickso: 
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_ Here's One Side of an Age-Old Controversy 
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ave convinced these outstanding men that there are some 
sterious and yet vital elements and values in butterfat. 
xtensive tests have proved that young animals and chil- 
ren, denied butterfat, lack the vigor and growth of those 
aving whole milk with the fat. There are cases of stunted 
nd sickly young animals which showed remarkable changes 
hen fed butterfat. Scientists know that it is not as impor- 
int with adults, but there is something vital in the satur- 
ted butterfat essential to development of young life. There 
; much to be learned about human diet and food values in 
1e study of butterfat. 

Most of our oleomargarine is made of vegetable fats. It 
as shown that vegetable fats do not contain certain fatty 
aturated acids which are essential to the growth of young 
idividuals. How important they are to children is being 
sted now. 

In view of these facts, it is clear that the most vicious 
actor in the problem of substitution of oleo for butter is 
1e opportunity furnished the oleo manufacturers by the 
ew standards to color and flavor oleomargarine so that it 
ystes like and resembles butter. In other words, official 
ermission is given the oleo-manufacturer to make the con- 
mer believe that oleo is butter. In addition to the above 
.entioned facts, it should be pointed out that oleomargarine 
oes not fulfill the essential and fundamental requirement 
f the definition of butter as “the clean, non-rancid product 
ade by gathering in any manner the fat of fresh or rip- 
ned milk or cream into a mass.” 

Labels and information on labels will not prevent decep- 
on. Coloring and flavoring a substitute to resemble the 
sal food product destroys the effectiveness of labels. It 
ppeals to the senses and works subconsciously towards 
ecepting a substitute for the real article, and because of 
iat labels lose their meaning, especially with reference to 
leomargarine served in hotels, restaurants, and boarding 
ouses. 


AANGER TO DAIRY FARMERS 


Moreover, due to the new standards, oleomargarine pre- 
mts a real danger to the dairy farmer. If it were a ques- 
on of mere competition between butter and oleo of the 
me visualized by Adam Smith ‘there would be little dan- 
sr that butter would be supplanted by an uncertain syn- 
vetic article which by no stretch of imagination can even 
= called a substitute. But under modern conditions, par- 
cularly as they obtain in the distribution of most of our 
»0d products, there is very little opportunity for competi- 
on. This is due to the control of market outlets and chan- 
2ls of distribution by a few powerful concerns. 

The stifling of competition operates in a number of ways. 
s an example, hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
1 advertising through systematic radio broadcasts, through 
ill page colored advertisements in innumerable period- 
als, and in general through high pressure drives to make 
e consumer think in terms of one product rather than an- 
her. Then there is the power inherent in full line retail- 
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ing. The fact that a well entrenched firm handles a full 
line of food articles, gives this concern an opportunity to 
withdraw its patronage if a distributor fails to comply with 
its wishes regarding the merchandising or the price of any 
item in its full line of goods. In other words, it gives this 
concern an opportunity to push oleo at the expense of but- 
ter. And since there is much more profit in oleo than in 
butter, that is precisely what will happen. The object is not 
the health of the consumer but the profits of oleo manu- 
facturers. 

The worst aspect in the struggle between oleo and butter 
is that it is taking place at a time when the nation is strain- 
ing its efforts to secure the country against aggression and 
to help Britain in its fight against Hitlerism. This prevents 
the problem from being discussed on its merits. 

Some isolationists and in general the “Roosevelt haters” 
are using the controversy between oleo and butter to under- 
mine the prestige of the Federal Government. The activities 
of the Food and Drug Administration and of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in clearing the way for oleomar- 
garine are a godsend to this type of political crusader. On 
the other hand, those who side with the oleo-manufacturers 
take another view of the matter—witness a southern news- 
paper editor who branded the dairy farmers as un-American 
because of their efforts to protect the dairy industry against 
the encroachments of a questionable so-called substitute, 
backed by powerful financial interests. 


AIDING DEFENSE 


So. far as the Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, it has shown its feeling of solidarity with the 
defense program of the National Administration by placing 
the facilities of its various divisions, notably its dairy divi- 
sion, at the disposal of the Federal Government in its efforts 
to increase dairy production. It is assisting the government 
in its defense program by word and deed, but it does not 
propose to stand idly by and let the dairy industry be ruined 
and the American consumer injured for the greater glory 
(and an enhanced bank account) of a few oleo-manufac- 
turers. 

As to the dairy farmer, his achievements in the defense 
program can be gleaned from the following excerpt from 
a recent address by Mr. Ralph Ammon, director of the Wis- 
consin State Department of Agriculture: 


“Despite the previous all-time peaks, the industry 
quickly responded to a call for more production and 
did succeed in increasing the total output of milk by 
59 during the first six months of the year. American 
farmers, and particularly the dairy farmers, are win- 
ning the battle of production for defense. If more milk, 
cheese, evaporated milk, and butter mean the defeat of 
Hitlerism, those espousing that cause had just as well 
quit now. In this battle the dairy farmers are sure of 
victory.” 
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By LEQ HUBERMAN 


EVERYTHING’S SHIPSHAPE 


You are cordially invited to attend the Grand Opening of 
the new National Headquarters of the National Maritime 
Union on Saturday, Dec. 6, 1941, at 346 W. 17th St., New York 
City. 


That's an official invitation extended to you by NMU 
President Joe Curran. He wants to make sure that 
every one of the thousands of people who contributed 
nickels and dimes to the seamen’s strike fund in 1936, 
will be on hand. “We've paid back all the big contri- 
butors we got credit from in the old days—the food 
bills. rent for halls, and the like.” says Joe. “Now we 
also want to show our appreciation to the little people 
whose dough came not out of their pockets, but out of 
their hearts.” 

If you're in New York that day don’t fail to accept the 
invitation. Joe showed me through the building the 
other day while electricians, painters and carpenters were 
still putting on the finishing touches. On the second 
floor a negro seamen rushed up to my guide, grabbed 
him by the hand and said, “Gee Joe. this is a wonderful 
building.” He was right. 

It’s a wonderful building in a lot of ways. It is massive. 
solid, built like a fortress. Six floors, two basements. and 
a tile roof . . . outside walls 32 inches thick. 


The NMU paid the New York Telephone Co. $35.000 
cash for the building, then spent more than the purchase 
price on remodeling it to suit the needs of the union. 

But what makes it a wonderful building is not its 
strength and beauty, but the union which it houses—a 
great union built on a foundation of sacrifice. strugele, 
solidarity. 


During the 1936 strike the number of men who would 
have a place to sleep at night was determined by the 
amount of pennies, nickels and dimes in the collection 
cans. A year later, on May 3, 1937, the NMU was born. 
Today it has over 50,000 members, with a quarter of a 
million dollars in the Defense Fund. 


The NMU today has 110 closed shop contracts. It 
guarantees uninterrupted transport of lend-lease mater- 
ials to the nations fighting Hitler. The union has raised 
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wages, in some cases over 200%. It has transformed 
conditions on the ships. And in recent months it has 
shown the way toward protecting and advancing union 
standards—without strikes. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, first chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, said a few years ago: “Some American 
seamen were receiving as little as $25 a month, living 
under wretched conditions, eating unpalatable food, 
and working 12 hours or more a day.” 


Those conditions are gone. In their place have come 
comfortable quarters, good food, the 8-hour day, vaca- 
tions with pay, and a minimum wage of $75 a month 
exclusive of overtime and bonuses. Thanks to the NMU. 


*« 


The officials of the union under whose leadership this 
change was brought about have their offices on the 6th 
floor of the new building. President Curran, Secretary 
Smith, Treasurer Stone, Vice Presidents Myers, Mc- 
Kenzie and Lawrenson—here they are, a new type of 
leadership which from the beginning has been close to 
the rank and file. No swivel-chair pie-cards, these 
officials make frequent trips to all the ports to handle 
grievances on the spot. 


The fifth floor furnishes a clue to one of the reasons 
for the NMU’s success. Here are the business offices, the 
bookkeeping department, record and file rooms, mimeo- 
graphing section. The equipment is the latest and the 
best. 


The recreation room and library, equipped with com- 
fortable chairs and writing tables are on the fourth floor. 
On the top of book cases are ship models and paintings, 
original creative work sent in by seamen to decorate 
their union hall. 


Here, too, are the officers of the Pilot which is easily 
the best labor paper in the country. It goes to seamen 
everywhere on the seven seas and it is so much their 
paper that it almost’ smells of salt air. 


Scattered here and there are meeting and hiring halls. 


In addition to the services of the Union’s legal staff, 
NMU members receive copies of the Pilot, shipwreck 
benefit of S100, death benefit or $125, $1 a week for 
smokes, etc., while in hospital, and the aid of the Wel- 
fare Department when they are in need. Plus the right 
to participate actively in the affairs of one of the most 
democratic unions in the world. 


*« 


“What, no flowers?” I said to Joe after we had finished 
our tour. 


“No,” he replied. “We'll cover the building with 
closed shop agreements instead. That’s a far better decora- 
tion.” 


You can depend on it. The NMU will do exactly that. 


KING, RAMSAY AND CONNER HAVE BEEN PAROLED. 
YOUR LETTERS HELPED. 

NOW WRITE TO GOV. OLSON OF CALIFORNIA AND 
ASK HIM TO GIVE THESE THREE MEN A FULL PARDON. 


USK 


M OVALV | . 


POWERFUL SUSPENSE 
MARKS NEW DRAMA 
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Hitchcock's Direction Turns Suspicion’ 


Into Unusual Film of Psychological Study 


SUSPICION, an R-K-O picture, directed 
by Alfred Hitchcock, with Cary Grant. 
Joan Fontaine, Nigel Bruce, Dame May 
Whitty, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Heather 
Angel. Screen play by Samson Raphaelson, 
Joan Harrison and Alma Reville from the 
novel, Before the Fact, by Francis Isles 
(Anthony Berkeley Cox). 

This psychological study of a self- 
centered woman and her weakling 
husband is told with such powerful 
suspense through Hitchcock’s direc- 
tion as to cause a whole audience to 
sit forward in its seat until the final 
scene when relaxation is audible in 
the mass sigh which goes up. 


Its mystery is maintained through- 
out. An audience made aware, 
through excellent characterizations, 
of the story’s direction, can still 
sympathize wholly with the reactions 
of the characters as circumstances 
close in upon them. 


ROMANCE POPS UP 


Lina (Joan Fontaine) is shown as 
an introverted girl. Her upper middle- 
class English parents fear she will 
never be married. Thrown by acci- 
dent into the company of a playboy, 
Johnny Aysgarth (Cary Grant), she 
becomes interested and seeks to de- 
velop their acquaintanceship. 


Their romance proceeds despite the 
warnings of her father. On their sec- 
ond meeting, Lina confesses her love 
for Johnny and he asks her to marry 
him. They elope and it isn’t until 
their return from a luxury honeymoon 
that she discovers he is without a 
penny and depending upon her in- 
heritance. 


Lina’s background of responsi- 
bility makes it difficult for her to 
understand, at first, Johnny’s com- 
plete indifference to such things as 
debts, a job, or even respect for 
other’s property. When she discovers 
he is a liar and a thief, she is al- 
most ready to leave him—but is pre- 
vented by the untimely death of her 
father. 
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Throughout their __ relationship, 
Lina has noticed a mounting strain 
wearing upon her irresponsible hus- 
band. His interest in murder mys- 
teries, in poisons and 
strange methods of killing people, 
Lina interprets as almost patho- 
logical. Fear for her own life grows 
to a morbid point and eventually 
erupts in hysteria. 


unusual 


The climax in the relationship of 
these two strangely mated characters 
—and the climax to the story—comes 


when the audience has been brought 
to the highest point of suspense. 


FAIR TO AUDIENCE 


Hitchcock’s direction in this film, 
unlike his handling of others in the 
same mood, is fair to the audience 
throughout. The photography, the 
musical score, the editing—all un- 
der his capable supervision—con- 
tribute to the film’s artistic oneness. 

Excellent portrayals are given by 
Grant, Fontaine, and Nigel Bruce. 

The handling of this picture lifted 
what might have been an unusual 
story into an extraordinarily fine 


movie. 
GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


THE SOVIETS EXPECTED IT, 
by Anna Louise Strong, Dial 
Press. 50¢. 

Anna Louise Strong believes 
that Moscow will not fall. In 
this particular hour of peril 
for Moscow, for Russia, for 
anti-Hitler people everywhere, 
it is heartening to read the pre- 
dictions of a person whose view 
is based on long years of ac- 
quaintance with the Russian 
scene and the Russian people. 

She further points out that 
behind the Urals the Russians 
have a concentration of iron, 
coal and wheat, with industrial 
developments and rail connec- 
tions to south and central Asia. 

Moscow she describes as the 
most strategic and well-defend- 
ed center of Soviet territory. 
Its railways, connected by a 
belt railway that surrounds the 
outskirts in a great ring around 
the city, make it possible to 
shift troops and supplies in any 
direction. Its wide circular 
boulevard system can accom- 
modate from three to six lines 
of motorized troops including 
tanks. The fact that its vege- 
tables are grown nearby and 
that its anti-air defenses are 
top-notch further insure its 
chances against the enemy. 

But what Miss Strong em- 
phasizes most of all is the fact 
that Russia is a young. mo- 
bile. confident country. The 
Russians may sacrifice in this 
war hard-won symbols of years 
of achievement. Thus _ the 
Dneiper Dam has been blown 
up, the dam which symbolized 
Lenin’s dream of electrifying 
the land. and which made mod- 
ern mechanics out of peasnts. 
But they freely sacrifice such 
historically moving and _tech- 
nologically important symbols, 
according to the author, for 
something which is a greater 
reality to them and to the demo- 
cratic world—the possibility of 
a world free of fascism. 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


‘WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE 


SHOULDN'T have had that second mint julep. As a 
matter of fact, I shouldn’t have had the first one, 
either, because mint juleps have a strange effect on me. 
Inevitably, after the first three or four sips, I begin to 
go with the wind. I find myself thinking sadly about 
the old plantation and those happy Negroes; my speech 
becomes sprinkled with corny-poney talk; I say “you all” 
and “we-uns” and “suh”. And if I can induce an orches- 
tra to play “Dixie”, I’m apt to cry. 

It’s all very sad—especially as I was born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and my only connection with the Old South 
was a grandfather who spent some time there as a Civil 
War prisoner from the First Wisconsin Cavalry. His 
accounts of life in Libby Prison were not in the nature 
of any encomiums issued either by David Selznick or a 
Southern Chamber of Commerce, and certainly would 
not account for my strange self-identification with the 
Stars and Bars. But give me one mint julep and I be- 
come old Massa Rhett Butler himself—with, of course, 
certain minor physical dissimilarities. 

On this recent occasion I was standing by myself at the 
bar, sipping my julep and reading in the afternoon pa- 
pers of the hysterical “cracking down” on labor in the 
Halls of Congress. As my gorge rose, so did my thirst. 
I finished a particularly inane bit of oratory by a Repre- 
sentative Hatton Sumners (Democrat, Texas) in which 
he advocated the electric chair for strikers in defense in- 
dustries, and I signalled the bartender for another julep. 
My Southern accent had evidently already crept up on 
me, but I didn’t notice it until I found myself being 
smiled at rather sympathetically by a young man stand- 
ing next to me. “You’re from the South, aren’t you,” he 
remarked. I stroked a figurative gray Kentucky-Colonel 
mustache. “And you, suh?” J replied, “Are one of those 
damned Yankees? Would you-all care to join me in a 
mild libation?” 

He joined me—but it wasn’t mild. And along about 
half-way through the second julep I found myself talk- 
ing about the Civil War. Only it wasn’t the last Civil 
War—it was the next one. “What do you mean, the next 
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Civil War?” he asked, somewhat puzzled. “Is there going 
to be another one?” 

“Suh,” I replied, “do you-all happen to read the daily 
newspapers?” He admitted that he did. “Then tell me, 
suh,” I continued, “can you in your heart of hearts give 
me any reason why the South should not secede from 
the North?” 

“Secede!” he exclaimed. “From the Union? Look 
here, sir,” and his voice rose somewhat angrily, “you 
mustn’t say things like that. What we need is more unity, 
if we’re going to lick Hitler!” 

“Precisely, suh,” I replied, stroking my no-mustache 
calmly. 

“But if you talk about seceding from the Union,” he 
began. I interrupted. “You do not need to raise your 
voice, suh,”’ I cautioned. “And permit me to inform you, 
suh, that the North I have reference to is not the North 
of Abraham Lincoln. Nor is it the North of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the greatest president since old Abe.” 

“Have another julep, Colonel,” he suggested. “I don’t - 
get you.” 

I declined the julep, and handed him the newspaper. 
“If you will do me the honor to consult this sheet,” I 
said, “you will find that there is taking place in our Con- 
gress a vigorous persistent effort to destroy all the power 
of the labor unions. If you will examine more closely, 
suh, you will discover that these attacks are being led 
by a number of Southern Democrats who represent dis- 
tricts where, because of the poll tax, they do not speak 
for the people of their native state but for a comparative 
minority. Those men, suh, are rascals!” 

“O.K.—O.K., Colonel,” he agreed, “but where does 
the North come into the picture?” 

“The North, suh,” I replied, “controls the South econ- 
omically. Ninety-five per-cent of the economic life of the 
South is dominated by Northern finance capital. And 
those “Southern Democrats” are Copperheads, suh, work- 
ing to restore slavery—” 

“Slavery was abolished,” interrupted the young man. 

“So were labor unions,” I said, “by a man named 
Hitler. And what the people of the South ought to secede 
from is the North of J. P. Morgan and those Copperhead 
Congressmen. Then we would really have unity.” 

The young man looked at me with a smile. “Shouldn’t 
you say, “Then, suh, we-all would really have unity’?” 

I smiled back at him. “You’ve got me, pard,” I said. 
“I confess. The Southern accent is all julep.” 

He grinned amiably. “Don’t apologize,” he said. “You 
were talking true-talk anyway. I know—because I was 
born in Fort Worth. And my father was almost lynched 
two years ago for trying to organize textile.” 


THIS SMALL WORLD 


Hitler's Little Finland 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


A days ago a subtle propagan- 
da rumor was sent out from Hel- 
sinki, inspired unquestionably by 
Berlin, that it would not be surpris- 
ing if the Finns and the Russians 
were possibly on the point of negoti- 
ating a truce. Then on Nov. 25 Fin- 
land joined the Anti-Comintern Pact 
in Berlin. 

For the sake of the record let us 
glance at a few pages of Finnish his- 
tory since 1918. Perhaps we can find 
in them the answer to the enigma of 
‘democratic’ Finland fighting openly 
alongside Nazi Germany. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the Bolshevik regime in Russia, Fin- 
land’s independence was recognized 
by the new Soviet Government. This 
recognition was accorded to a re- 
actionary, pro-German regime under 
the presidency of a man to become 
notorious later for his pro-fascist 
sympathies—Pehr Evind Svinhufvud. 
Shortly after this, German men and 
munitions moved into Finland, crys- 
tallizing the opposition of the ruling 
clique to the Russian regime. 

This pro-German Cabinet was over- 
thrown after a successful strike of the 
workers 6f Helsinki early in 1918. A 
Soviet government was set up and 
civil war flared. Lenin promised sup- 
port to the new regime. The new 
republic was temporarily established 
after the former Russian Czarist Gen- 
eral, Baron Mannerheim, and _ his 
White Guard army were decisively 
beaten by Finnish workers and the 
Russian Army. 


RUSS WITHDRAW 


After the signing of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, the Russians withdrew 
their armies. A White regime was 
then established by Mannerheim with 
full German military support. A 
reign of terror against Mannerheim 
enemies followed. 

After the German defeat in 1918 
some semblance of freedom was 
granted the Finnish people, but it 
was of an uneasy kind. Svinhufvud 
was restored to the presidency and 
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Mannerheim retired into the shad- 
dows of the army. 

While peace negotiations were on 
after the Great War the Finns had at 
first demanded the whole Murmansk 
Peninsula, Leningrad, Petrozavodsk 
in Karelia, and Pechenga. They got 
Pechenga, but never became recon- 
ciled to the failure to secure these 
other districts. This is why the claims 


of the present Finnish Government 
that it has no territorial ambitions in 
Russia ring so false. 

The continued ties between Ger- 
many and Finland have been strength- 
ened since the peace concluded _ be- 
tween Russia and Helsinki in 1920. 
This German influence was increased 
after Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many. 

I was in Helsinki in December, 
1936, and talked with a number of 
important diplomats and_ business 
leaders. Rudolf Holsti, the then For- 
eion Minister, expressed the hope 
that faith might yet be restored in a 
radically weakened League of Na- 
tions. He maintained that the great 
majority of his countrymen would 
support a really sincere effort to im- 
plement a policy of collective securi- 
ty—one aimed at curbing Hitler and 
the Nazis. He did not have great 
hope that this could or would be 
done. He hoped for more friendly 
relations with Russia, which would 
contribute strongly to setting the 
Nazis back on their heels. 

He was one of the few influential 
Finns with whom I talked who was 
not pro-Nazi. Bankers, lawyers and 


some religious leaders said that Rus- 
sia was Finland’s real enemy—that 
she had aggressive intentions against 
their country—and their only hope 
lay in ‘protection’ by the Nazis. 

Vaino Tanner the head of the Co- 
operative movement in Finland and a 
prominent trade union leader refused 
to see me when I called. At that time 
I was working with Lord Robert 
Cecil in his efforts to revive interest 
in collective security and the League 
of Nations throughout non-Nazi Eu- 
rope. Anything connected with col- 
lective security threw fear of the devil 
into the ‘pacifist’? wing of the Trade 
Union International—they, Mr. Tan- 
ner included, feared cooperation with 
Russia more than Hitler. Today Tan- 
ner is a chief collaborator with the 
Nazis. 


FINNS ALARMED 


I left Helsinki with mixed emo- 
tions. I felt that the Finns them- 
selves wanted to cooperate with the 
League of Nations. They were pro- 
foundly alarmed at the pro-Nazi trend 
of many of their leaders, particularly 
the Agrarians and Baron Manner- 
heim’s clique. They had also heard 
that many new German air-lines, air- 
fields, enterprises and agreements 
had been permitted in Finland by 
their Government. 

But they had no way of expressing 
their opposition to these trends since 
there had been no free elections to 
Parliament in several years. 

This then is the Finland which al- 
ways paid its debts, with interest, to 
the United States and presumed on 
the good-will of the world. It claimed 
to be another nonpareil example of 
the “middle way.” It even boasted 
that this path would steer little Fin- 
land clear of war in Europe. But to- 
day Finland is furnishing Hitler with 
extremely useful assistance in his war 
on Russia. But as with German de- 
feat in the last war, the defeat of the 
Nazis will carry the present fascist 
mis-leaders of Finland with them to 
destruction. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


The Peace 
Of the Barn 


HERE is no place on earth as peaceful as a barn. For 

generations it was the refuge and the comfort of thou- 
sands of males. They fled to its rich, quiet content when 
the going got tough in feminine dominated households. 
Here the American male, the redolent, warm, fertile smell 
of the barn in his nostrils, the thud-like, subdued stomp- 
ing of the horses in his ears, could feel peace and relax- 
ation loosen his taut nerves and something ageless and 
eternal reinforce his spirit. There is something wonder- 
fully comforting to the eyes in the solid hindquarters of 
a horse after those same eyes have just regarded a weepy, 
jangly woman. 

Yes, there was a time when the American male—even 
if he lived in town or city—could stand in the pleasant 
gloom of the barn as solitary and alone as if he were in 
a desert. There he could turn things over in his mind, 
there he could feel the ruminative richness of thought, 
and speculation and all the mystery of existence grow 
and nourish him within. The accompaniment to his pleas- 
ant, blurry cogitations would be the just heard swish of 
horses’ tails; sometimes the horses would blow their lips, 
sometimes there would be a nickering whinny, and some- 
times the steady, soothing munching of oats. 


x 


Let’s pretend, for a moment, to be a farmer in his barn. 
It’s two in the afternoon of a September day and he’s 
come back from dinner to harness the team and go back 
to work. In the house the radio had been screeching 
senselessly and his wife had wept wetly because she said 
he did not appreciate her. The baby had been squalling 
and his 5-year-old daughter had added to the general wet- 
ness by spilling a pitcher of water on the table. 

Our farmer stands in the door of his barn, a sort of 
trapped anger within him. His dog wanders over, tenta- 
tively wags his tail for a moment, then walks resignedly 
away. The farmer looks up at a graying sky. It is very 
quiet. There are a few uncertain drops of rain. Then it 
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comes down harder, increasing in speed until it is a 
steady, pounding slant, and it falls on all the fields slop- 
ing and curving into the distance. 

Our farmer retires into his barn. The horses are still 
munching hay. On the roof the rain beats down and its 
rhythmic tattoo is very soothing. Our farmer stands un- 
certainly before a stall. He slaps his hand on the solid 
flank of one of his team. “Get over,” he says, and there 
is the awkward double clop of the shifting horse. The 
man stands there. There was no reason for entering the 
stall. The horse questioningly nuzzles at his sleeve but 
the man just stands there and for an instant is very con- 
scious of the rain on the roof and the cobwebs and the 
smell of leather and the hot, dusty fragrance of the hay 
in the mow. 

He decides to go up there. The rain is just above his 
head now and there is something excitingly lulling in its 
cadenced fury. He can still smell the too-sweet timothy 
and clover in the general dry, dustiness. He takes a fork 
and tosses down a little hay, then pushes open the door 
to the mow and watches the rain beat down on his fields. 
He is very loose and relaxed and vague now and he 
scarcely hears the rain on the roof or the stomping of 
the horses. He just stands there and thinks of many 
things for a long time. 
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I enjoy this nostalgia for the past. And of course, the 
present includes barns and all their spiritual solace for 
millions of farmers. (Our farmer was one of them, of 
course.) And I suppose it is possible for a city dweller 
to communicate with his 1941 De Soto on the greasy 
cement of his box-like garage. 


I like the American past, perhaps not as it really was, 
but as it is illustrated in the colored engravings of Cur- 
rier and Ives. You perhaps remember them. They are 
filled with tinkling sleighs and fast trotting teams and 
those in the sleighs always seem to be drawing up to a 
broad, spacious farm house. Hospitable hosts are always 
on the verandah waiting to welcome the guests. And you 
know that soon in the broad, light rooms inside there 
will be a crackling wood fire and eggnog and hot but- 
tered rum and spiced wine and bourbon and rye and then 
hot biscuits and ham and sausage and turkey and chicken 
and roast and duck and candied sweet potatoes and snowy 
mounds of mashed potatoes and preserves and preserved 
beans, peas, squash, cranberries, pickles and cucumbers 
out of the mason jars from the musty cellar, and pump- 
kin pie and mince pie and apple pie and peach cobbler 
and cherry cobbler and apple cobbler and steaming black 
coffee and rich yellow cream. 

And then after dinner there will be laughter and games 
and, of course, much serious talk of the questions of the 
day. And everyone will be handsome and healthy and 
have a natural, unobjectionable dignity. 

Was it ever that way, I wonder? Well, it will be. That’s 
what we have always fought for and now once more we 
must fight if Americans are to enjoy in peace the rich 


promise of their land. ‘ 
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HELP START FORUM 
ON CONSUMER IDEAS 


Readers Are Invited to Discuss Problems; 


Letters Tell Need for Wider Information 


I received a suggestion the other 
day with which I am heartily in 
agreement and which I hope to start 
to put into operation today. A cor- 
respondent in Seattle wrote: “I would 
like to see the consumer column be- 
come an exchange where consumers 
could share ideas. This would be in 
addition to Miss Ames’ contribution, 
if you can spare the space.” 

I want to urge consumers, either as 
individuals or as organized groups, 
to use this column to discuss their 
problems, and particularly their ac- 
tivities in overcoming these prob- 
lems. I will start off this week by 
giving excerpts from two interesting 
letters which have come in recently. 


WAR ON PROFITEERING 


The first is from a Los Angeles 
organization, which was set up by the 
Los Angeles Auxiliary Council, called 
the United Consumers’ League. The 
two main campaigns of the moment 
which the League is stressing deal 
with the Price Control Bill, and the 
need to avert a threatened rise in the 
price of milk in Los Angeles, which 
would be the seventh in a few months. 
The League’s secretary writes: 

“T enclose one of the pledge cards 
which were sent to us by Harriet 
Elliott, Consumers’ Division, OPACS. 
(These pledge cards read: ‘I will buy 
carefully; I will take good care of 
the things I have; I will waste noth- 
ing.’) 

“We think it a fine thing, but as 
wide awake consumers we think there 
is a serious omission and have added 
a fourth: ‘I will fight profiteering.’ ” 

Another correspondent, from 
Washington, D. C., sends me valu- 
able comments on a column [| wrote 
complaining of the bottleneck which 
the commercial press and radio form 
between the much needed material 
put out by Harriet Elliott’s office and 
the millions of consumers. 

He writes: “. . . It has been my 
privilege to become associated with 
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OPA, and I have numerous oppor- 
tunities to cull Miss Elliott’s liter- 
ature. She is a person of keen per- 
ception. Yet, as you say, her clarion 
call to consumers has fallen by the 
wayside. 

“My own observation as to the 
cause is the fact that manufacturers 
and retailers advertise and it is piti- 
able that Miss Elliott’s articles never 
find even a small space to crowd in 
anywhere. 

“Perhaps the government would be 
wise to start a series of articles, paid 
for in the beginning. Then when the 
public’s attention has been focused 
upon Miss Elliott’s desire to aid their 
well-being, they would appreciate her 
herculean efforts to give them more 
for their dwindling dollar. 

“Another feature I deem feasible is 
to have the government establish ex- 
perts in the greater metropolitan 
areas where the needs are always 
greatest. These experts would expend 
their time researching and reporting 
upon situations as they arise. These 
experts would also organize con- 
sumer groups, civic minded organiza- 
tions, labor groups and public lead- 
ers, so that an effective consumers’ 
nucleus results and grows to a Co- 
operative purchasing guild. 


POWERFUL EFFECT 


“Dissemination of news of protec- 
tive measures would have an imme- 
diate result even against the most 
powerful newspaper or monopoly. 
Just think, in a city of 7 million like 
New York, a daily differential of le 
of totally consumed goods is $70,000. 
Multiply that by the variegated maze 
of units consumed or purchased, and 
there you have the potency to carry 
Miss Harriet’s mission into effect.” 

Let us hope that the Consumer In- 
formation Centers that are being es- 
tablished by the OPA will spread and 
grow in influence so that they can 
perform these much needed services. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


“SOCIAL MEDICINE’ 


In an address delivered at 
the opening exercises of Cornell 
Medical College, Dr. Samuel 
Z. Levine, professor of chil- 
dren’s diseases at the College, 
stressed the social responsibili- 
ties of physicians. Dr. Levine 
urged that students be informed 
of current social and economic 
trends in society so that they 
could understand the relation- 
ship between disease, the pa- 
tient and these trends. In other 
words, Dr. Levine would es- 
tablish a course in social medi- 
cine in every school. 

The next day, the New York 
Times published an editorial on 
this talk in which it identified 
socialized medicine with “hu- 
manism.” As in many other 
issues, it missed the point of 
Dr. Levine’s talk completely. 
The editorial concludes: “Give 
us this humanism and doctors 
will be in no danger of becom- 
ing bureaucrats under some 
system of “socialized” medi- 
cine that would compel them to 
treat their patients as living ma- 
chines rather than as thinking 
human beings.” 

This identification of social 
medicine with “humanism” or 
with the social point of view of 
an editorial writer of the New 
York Times is characteristic of 
the outlook of many leaders of 
public opinion. As a matter of 
fact, “social medicine” is a re- 
dundancy. Medicine is a social 
science. It deals with the mani- 
fold relations between society 
and the healthy as well as the 
sick person. 

No more distinguished ex- 
emplar of this point of view 
can be found than Dr. Henry 
E. Sigerist, of Johns Hopkins 
University. His recent book, 
Medicine and Human Welfare, 


should be read by everyone. 
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This America 


Is Only You and Me... 


Although he was born in England, Alfred J. Mut- 
tran of Brooklyn, N. Y., says that when he is in his costume 
he feels that “he is Uncle Sam.” For more than 40 years, 
the tall, thin, naturalized American has had as his hobby 
leading parades as Uncle Sam. 

He estimates that he has led over 150 parades and he 
says: “The toughest job I ever had was leading the Dodgers’ 
victory parade when they won the pennant. That was the 
craziest thing I was ever in. Even the cops’ horses were 
frightened.” 


A new type of labor dispute recently came up be- 
tween the National Maritime Union and the United States 
Maritime Commission. Twenty-one waitresses on board the 
Santa Paula, members of the NMU, are indignant that they 
were refused permission to sail into a war zone on account 
of their sex. 

All of the women were eager to sail, declaring that they 
saw no reason why women shouldn’t risk their lives for their 
country just as much as men. The union got full pay for 
the women while ashore and the assurance of another trip 
as soon as the boat sailed into safer waters. 


Leo Rodriquez, 13, of New York City, could see no 
reason why he should have to stay in a hospital just be- 
cause doctors believed he was a diphtheria carrier. So he 
climbed down a fire escape, in shirt and pants and bare 
feet. 


He covered the distance from 16th to 112th streets to his 
home in the record time of 44 minutes, in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, the bare feet. Police were already at his 
house when he arrived and sent him to his room for shoes 
while they waited downstairs. 


Leo again used the fire escape method of exit and it was 
many hours before the police again caught up with him and 
returned him to the hospital. Doctors then insisted that 
all of the police who had taken part in the capture must 
undergo anti-diphtheria treatments. 


Iwo conscriptees from Morris, Ill., have already had 
an exciting new experience as a result of being drafted, 
even before they reached the army induction center. The 
trip from Morris to Chicago, where the induction center is 
located, was the first train ride either of them had ever had. 


United States pilots who fly American-made bomb- 
ers to England are learning the advantages of the superiority 
of the American standard of living over that of wartime Eng- 
land. Pilots are making it a habit to slip a pair of silk stock- 
ings into their pockets before leaving. On the first date with 
an English girl they make her a present of one stocking. The 
promise of the mate to it on the next trip insures a second 
date. 
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WHAT WAGNER 
REALLY SAID 


(Continued from page 13 


the Board has been a makeshift device, in some cases assur 
ing more power than a mediation board ought to have, an 
in other cases having less power than has been necessar 
to do its job. 

Early last year, before the acute emergency arose, I ir 
troduced a bill in Congress to establish an adequate an 
effective mediation service. If this bill had been acted upo: 
promptly, we should now have the necessary instrument t 
deal with this aspect of the present situation. That instru 
ment should be created at once. 


bb There are certain types of disputes which canno 

3 be handled effectively by voluntary mediation 
Many people found it hard to understand why the represen 
tatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations with 
drew from the Mediation Board when they were dissatisfie 
with its decision. But the truth is that voluntary mediatio; 
contemplates the right to withdraw or to disagree. 

“Certain types of controversies, for this reason, should b 
handled by another agency on terms of voluntary arbitra 
tion. In such cases, the parties agree in advance to abid 
by the decision of the arbitrators. This is the way in whic! 
the union-shop issue in the captive mines should have bee: 
handled in the beginning. This is the way that it is bein. 
handled now, since the acceptance of the President’s pre 
posal. Instead of continuing to improvise, there should im 
mediately be established by cooperation of labor and indus 
try, an emergency board for voluntary arbitration to hand] 
all such cases promptly. 


‘4 Labor should have a recognized status in the de 

fense program on a par with industry—in plan 
ning, policy-making and actual administration. It is man‘ 
festly unfair and wasteful, for example, that the brains an 
experience which developed the Reuther and Murray plan 
for greater defense production should be sidetracked i 
some advisory committee—while Office of Production Mar 
agement executives, drawn from industry, direct the cours 
of industrial preparedness. 

“The combination of these methods, I feel certain, ca 
settle most disputes without any conflict, and all dispute 
without prolonged conflict, if patience and tact and reaso 
continue to be employed. 

“Only if these democratic methods fail will circumstance 
drive us inescapably to the use of force or repressive legis 
lation. Such drastic measures are last resorts, which are n¢ 
in the best interests of a nation whose fullest efforts depen 
upon cooperation and good will among all groups. 

“All of us need to act in the spirit of Abraham Lincol1 
who, sorely perplexed by enemies outside the Union an 
conflicts within the Union, always said to his countrymer 

‘Come let us reason together.’ ” 
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CLOSE RANKS! 


W ITHIN the past few weeks the nation has moved 

many steps nearer toward the closing of its 
ranks around the banner of the President’s foreign 
policy. 

But full national unity, as several leaders have 
recently pointed out, waits upon the inclusion of 
all groups in the government. While business and 
representatives of the two major political parties 
now have their spokesmen in the Cabinet and the 
defense agencies, organized labor lacks a place 
commensurate with its role in the national life. 

Labor leaders have not been alone in asking for 
labor more responsibility and more voice in the 
fight against Hitlerism. 

Recently Wendell Willkie blamed the present 
unstable relations between labor and industry in 
part on the failure of the Roosevelt Administration 
to bring labor into its councils. 

He said: “The government must not merely gov- 
ern for labor; it must govern with labor. .. Great 
Britain is governed today by a Conservative, Admin- 
istration. And yet the leaders of British labor sit 
in the Cabinet and share importantly in the mak- 
ing of the policy of the nation. Labor in this coun- 
try remains outside this charmed circle. 

‘Tet us, therefore, insist that labor be directly 
and forcefully represented not alone in the routine 
of labor affairs but in the very marrow of our gov- 
ernment—in the small group upon which has been 
placed the responsibility for winning this war.” 

And last week Senator Robert H. Wagner said: 
‘Tabor should have a recognized status in the de- 
fense program on a par with industry—in plan- 
ning, policy-making, and actual administration.” 


MAJOR obstacle in the path of giving labor full 
representation was removed when the CIO clari- 
fied its foreign policy and gave its whole-hearted 
support to the Roosevelt Administration. The AFL 
and Railroad Brotherhoods had already lined up 


with the anti-Hitler majority of the American peo- 
ple. Thus, all of organized labor now shares in the 
national objective—a military defeat of Hitlerism 


and the victory of the four freedoms throughout 
the world. 


But one great obstacle remains, before labor can 
hope to claim its rightful place in the government 
and full national unity be thereby made a reality. 


Mrs. Roosevelt described that obstacle simply 
and unanswerably last week when she said: “The 
split between the CIO and the AFL makes it im- 
possible very often to include labor representatives 
where they should be, because one has to select 
twins.” 


Whatever other differences still exist between 
and among the three main labor groups in the 
United States, they are agreed on the need for 
defeating Hitler. 


But until they have also agreed to subordinate 
their minor disagreements to that common pur- 
pose, their pleas for wider representation are like- 
ly to go unanswered. Cabinet posts cannot be filled 
with twins or triplets, nor the internecine quarrels 
of the labor movement transplanted to government 
agencies. 


In the interest of national unity there is now a 
growing demand from groups outside the labor 
movement for labor representation. 


In the interest of national unity the AFL, CIO 
and Railroad Brotherhoods should clear the way 
for making their joint participation in the national 
government possible. 


HITLER’S ALLIES ANSWER HIS CALL 
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